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‘The following narrative of incidents, which 


perhaps be not inappropriate at the present time, 
occupying as does the subject of Punishment of 
Death so much of the legislative and popular 
attention.’ 

‘Leaving London on the 20th of August, 1834, 
I bent my course along the south western coast, 
through the beautiful county of Kent, the garden 
On my arrival at Chatham,—one of | 


} 


; gt oa , 
' the principal naval and military depots of Great, 


owe 


) be present. 


Britain,—I was informed among other items of, 
intelligence, that on the following morning a_ 
soldier was to be hanged in his regimentals, and 
further that ten thousand of the military were to) 
Drawn, as [ had been, to a very re- 
mote distance from my home, principally by a 


) desire to ‘‘ see what was to be seen,” I at once | 


= 


determined to attend a spectacle I had never be- | 
fore beheld, and which, consequently, I felt some 
natural curiosity to witness. 

The doomed one, as I gathered during the 


of Wolverhampton in Staffordshire, and at the | 


» period of the murder was a private in the 88th 


Royal Irish, then stationed at Chatham. The| 


Victim of his fatal and ungovernable destructive- 
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) behind a party of convicts, from the “ hulks” in 


ness, Patrick Feeney, was a sergeant in the same 
regiment, and on the day of the murder was “ or- | 
derly.” Both persons were equally notorious ; 
the first for the general laxity of his conduct, and 
the last for that asperity of manner, and captious 
and tyrannical disposition so conspicuous in the 
non-commissioned officers of the British army. 
Consequently while the one was courted by the 
more abandoned as a “ hearty fellow,” the other 
was shunned and hated by all hands. On the 
morning of the fatal day Gardner had been on 
What is called ‘ convict duty ;” that is, walking a 
certain number of hours, with loaded musket, 





the river, which convicts are generally occupied 
in the productive employment of alternately emp- 
tying and filling two holes with a kind of black, 
slimy mud, 

It is the duty of every man, on being relieved, 
to unload his musket, so that the ramrod may 
ting at the bottom, when on parade. This, in 
his haste to join his companions in the canteen, 
he had omitted; he had likewise neglected to 
Wash, to clean his accoutrements—he was in- 
toxicated, and altogether unfit ‘to appear on par- 
ade. It is the custom on all occasions of muster 
for the orderly to pass along the front of each 
tank, and view its members individually, so as to 
hote any of the irregularities named above. The 








| ground, 

















appearance of Gardner could not but arrest the | 


eye of the experienced officer, and he paused 
abruptly. ‘* Benjamin Gardner, two paces to the 
front!” shouted the sergeant imperiously. Gard- 
ner advanced. ‘ Right about face!’ was the 
next order. The evolution was _ performed. 
‘* Left about face!” The inebriate reeled round, 
and was only prevented from falling, by the body 
of his next comrade. This course was adopted 
by Feeney to render the condition of the private 
as palpable to the whole company as it was at 
the first glance to himself. “ Off with him to the 
guard-house!” roared the excited and exultant 
officer, as the other regained his feet. The lat- 
ter suddenly dropped his piece to the priming 
position —the bullet sped on its fate-winged 
flight, traversing obliquely the belly of the former, 
passing through the hand of a third person, and, 
striking the corner of the barracks, broke away 
a portion of the brick, and fell flattened to the 
‘Oh my God, I’m shot!” was the dy- 
ing exclamation of the suffering man; and his 
soul, obedient to a mandate as peremptory as un- 
expected, passed to render its ill-prepared ac- 
count. 

‘There, thank God, I’ve rid the world of a 
tyrant, and now I’m ready for the rope,’ solilo- 
quized the drunken homicide as he gazed the 
moment allowed him on the disanimated and 
ghastly form at his feet. An expression of hor- 
ror fleeted, as it were, over the hard features of 
the spectators, and a confused murmur stole along 
the ranks. Whether that murmur were in con- 
demnation or approval of the act, it were hard to 
say; but, judging from the tendency ofa soldier’s 
life—his daily contemplation of blood, and death, 
and carnage, coupled with the feelings of all 
present towards the dead man, I am inclined to 
the latter supposition. The coroner held his in- 


quest ; the verdict was rendered—willful murder, | 


and Gardner was committed to the county goal 
at Maidstone, eight miles distant. 

Such were the particulars I gleaned 
the murder, on the night before the execution. 
All seemed on tip-toe for the event; and a cool 
observer could not but perceive that great disap- 
pointment would ensue should “ the tragedy ” 
fail in the denouement, Qh, for a little hanging! 
—if not for public warning—for public amuse- 
ment. 

Chatham, as I have just said, is distant eight 
miles from the county town, where such scenes 
are usually enacted ; but, conformable to a notion 
of English jurisprudence, that a special warning 
is sometimes not amiss, a “patent portable gal- 
lows” had been built by an ingenious philan- 


respecting 





} 





| thropist of those parts, and on it, said Gardner, 


it was said, was to be hung, in sight of the very 
spot on which he had shot sergeant Feeney. 
Contiguous to that spot is Chatham Lines; a 


' beautiful piece of table land of about four miles 


square, and commanding a magnificent prospect 
of the “three towns,” Strood, Rochester, and 
Chatham, with their cathedral, castle, barracks, 
and dockyards on the one side, and on the other, 
far as the eye can stretch, sweeps the majestic 
Medway to its confluence with the Thames, 
commonly known as the Nero, and covered with 
huge line-of-battle-ships—the whole scene cloth- 
ed in a beauty defying all attempts at its descrip- 
tion. Over this spot, so rife with the enchant- 


ments of life, the pall of death was to be thrown! | 
The culprit’s last morning dawned wet and | 


dreary. 
ous mockery, refused to look on. 
ements seemed to weep over the fatuity of man- 


kind. 


current. Arrived at the eminence above the 
town, the discovery of the rest was not difficult ; 


—the jibbet-posts looming across the Lines were | 


our gloomy beacon. The “ patent portable gal- 
lows” was an admirably contrived engine of ex- 
tinction. It may be represented as a horizontal 


frame, ten feet by five; fitted within which is a 


platform, connected with the frame by hinges on | 
one side, and supported on the other by bolts or 
projections from an iron sliding bar, which runs 
the whole length of the frame under the platform, | 
terminating in along handle at the end, for the | 
use of the executioner, who, pushing at the. 
handle, removes the bolts which support the 
platform on one side, causing it to fall, hanging | 
by the hinges on the other. When the reader | 
has fancied a strong pillar rising perpendicularly | 


| from each end of the frame to the height of about | 


nine feet, and connected at their upper extrem- | 
ities by a beam across, he has a perfect picture of | 
that latest achievement of modern civilization— 
“The Patent Portable Gallows!” And there it | 
stood, the space within its upper works all agape 
for the victim. 

There were present about two thousand per- | 
sons, of both sexes, and of every age, rank and 
character. There was the urchin, who evidently | 
had played the truant to ‘see the man hanged.” 
There was the aged man, white with a succes- | 
sion of forgotten winters, and furnishing, in his | 
collapsed and wasted exterior, only an index to, 
the vital ebb within ;—he had come to treat his 
dotage with what had never blessed the vision of 
his youth or prime. He had requested his son | 
to attend and protect him ; but his son had been 
a rover, and had seen many such sights; and the | 
old man wondered at his lack of gratitude and | 
affection! There was the pedlar with his wares; | 
the cake-and-pie man with his quaint cry; the 
ballad singer, and a blind man with his clarionet. | 
There was the prostitute, with her foul mouth and | 
unblushing flaunt; and troops of drunken sailors, | 
carefully tended by London pickpockets. Three | 
of the latter class were detected at their trade, and | 
taken to jail from the ground. There were plays 
and games too,—pitch-and-toss and leap. frog ; | 
and anticipation crowning all! 

Such was the scene around the gallows. Out- 
side this, and stretching along the ridge of the 
acclivity leading from the town to the Lines, 
four regiments of infantry were ranged so as to | 
cover the fortifications and present the appear- 
ance of quadruple their numbers. In front, and 
nearest the place of execution, was the regiment 
to which Gardner had belonged. It is not, of 
course, necessary to explain the reason of the 
array. An example had to be made—a lesson 
had to be taught—the possible criminals must. 
witness the positive retribution—the soldier was 
to be deterred from acts of vengeance by seeing | 
that taken from another which he is every day | 
trained into a contempt for in himself, viz, life— | 
he had to be convinced of the enormity of murder 
in hot blood, by witnessing the destruction of 
life by a process of attenuated deliberation. Apro-. 
pos to the above, I may add that, in conversation 
with two of Gardner’s comrades the following day, 
1 received, to one of interrogatories, this reply:— 
“Ifwe have any feeling on the subject, it is 
that we are sorry that either Ben or somebody 
else did not shoot the twelve months 
sooner.” 

But all faces were turned towards the entrance 
into the town; and, sure enough, the deathly 
cavaleade merged slowly into sight round an au- 
gle of the road. The procession consisted of the 
sheriff and his twelve assistants, all on horse- | 
back; and the culprit, the clergyman and hang- 
man, who were in a wagon drawn by two horses | 





The sun, as if ashamed of the murder-| 
The very el-| 


The human tide early set in towards the | 
appointed ground, myself an atom in the mighty | 


'« Oh 


abreast. In this order they had come from 
Maidstone. It was evident by the action of the 
minister, as the vehicle passed us, that he was 
plying his functions most zealously; but it was 
no less plain that his success was in an inverse pro- 
_ portion to his zeal. They were drawn along side of 
ithe gallows, and the exhortations continued. 
But word the culprit uttered none, nor changed 
in the slightest degree the stony fixedness of his 
posture. At length he was bid to step upon the 
platform. He rose to his feet, and his chains 
|clanked; he raised his foot to the side of the 
wagon, in doing which he stumbled—his chains 
/embarrassed his movements. He strode with a 
firm steady step to the entrance of the fatal door, 
and turned his face from the people. 

From the time of the first appearance of the 
procession in the distance, a remarkable change 
had taken place in the manners of the mob, 
This much must be said for humanity—that the 
heartlessness exhibited previous to the lifting of 
this last scene, sprung rather from the absence 
of objects necessary to complete the horror than 
from an entire impassability, So all was silent, 
save here and there a sob, or so much of it as he 
from whom it escaped could by no means re- 
press ; for, however natural certain emotions may 
be on these occasions, there are few who do not 
appear ashamed to show them. The priest, with 
white robes and reverend mien, still solicitous 
for his charge, took his stand beside him; but his 
spiritual importunities seemed only to add un- 
consciousness to the living stone. Once only he 
raised his eyes; he caught the extreme end of 
the lines, carrying his scrutiny along their whole 
breadth, till, in returning, they rested on his cof- 
fin, which lay on the ground at his feet. That 
was the last object on which his sight for an in- 
stant dwelt. 

The feeling of the crowd had now become 
contagious. ‘The minister left his position, and 
the hangman stepped into it, stripping the neck 
of his subject of atl that was removable, and 
tucked under his red jacket all that was not, till 
the neck was bare trom the shoulder upwards. 
The rope was produced, and dexterously thrown 
over the cross-beam, leaving about eighteen 
inches slack. ‘The cap next came forth, and was 
drawn over the face till it hung loose below the 
jaws. This was preparatory to the adjustment 
of the rope around the neck, and all the arrange 
ments did not take so long a time to complete 
as the description has taken in the writing. The 
unhappy man, conformable to a custom on such 
occasions, was asked if he had anything to say 
to the people before being ‘“ turned off.” His an- 
swer was in the affirmative, and the cap was 
raised so as to expose the whole face below the 
eye-brows. 

Let the reader, who has never seen an execu- 
tion, attempt to imagine the state of feeling in 
the crowd at this instant. The idle curiosity 
which had brought them there had passed, and 
on it had supervened an undefinable, unspeakable 
madness—one sole, absorbing and terrific sym- 
pathy. The eyes of that multitudinous gather- 
ing converged to one fateful focus, seemed strain- 
ing in the endeavor to satisfy the inward sense, 
that what they beheld was not a deathly illusion. 
Glassy those eyes—many a pair—unmoistened 
by their distended lids, they glared, as if they 
glutted, on vacuity. Then were heard the bro- 
ken sobs, terminating jn such ejaculations as 
God !’—* Poor man!”—“Can it be?’ 
‘* Dreadful !"—issued by lips livid with awe and 
trembling with emotion. The crowd were seized 
with a mania for clutching each other with a 
frantic and convulsive grip; and it was only by a 
rather forcible expostulation on the part of the 
person in front of me, that I was reduced to a 
condition at all becoming an observer. I had 
under the influence of my portion of the frenzy, 
contrived so to abbreviate the dimensions of his 
upper garment, that uot relishing so lively an 
idea of the strait vest as my tuggings produced, 
he turned upon me with “ Let go my coat, can’t 
you, God d—n you!” This did the business for 
my intensity ; and, though shocked by his brutal- 
ity, and still open to the influence of the pro- 
ceedings passant, I continued tolerably cool 
thereafter. While the fever of excitement was 
thus raging among the inner masses, the soldiery 
without remained mute and moveless, as if they 
had been carved from the rock on which they 
stood. Atagiven signal, a hush might be heard 
to sweep over the immense assemblage, and he 
who stood on the dizzy verge of eternity spoke : 

“Ladies and gentlemen: I'm guilty of the 
crime I’m going to die for, and if it hadn’t been 
for liquor I should n’t have been here. Good 


bye ; God bless you.” 
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This was delivered in the speaker's natural’voice, | Mr. B. Champagne, and Jodged in jail. We also learn | speaks of the friends of the prisoner as Jacobins and 


an unmodulated baritone—a steady, hard and clear 
monotony. He moved not during the delivery—not 
even his eyes; but continued his six feet of stature 
set off by his regimentals, to represent one who had 
unthought himself to the stone. The cap was re- 
placed, and he had seen his last of the blessed san and 
smiling earth! One heave at the fatal bolt, and he 
was launched into eternity; a cry of horror burst to 
heaven from the throng—three times were the legs 
flexed back, and the knees upward—the body trem- 
bled, and as if posthumously electric, shot its dismal 
Vibrations to the heart of every beholder. The late 
eagerness had died into utter languor, and curiosity 
had given place to an universal sickness of the soul— 
They had seen a fellow-being led forth in perfect 
health, and, in the very prime of life, strangled to death 
—his heart stilled, and his soul urged over the edge of 
time into an untried and infinite future ; and, however, 
guilty the sufferer—however degraded and brutalized 
—slight though his claims to human sympathy, and lit- 
tle humanity the loser in his extirpation—yet, the 
hangman and the priest, the cap and the cord, the gal- 
lows and the coffin, the erect form, and warm blood 
and trembling soul, appellant to the life-love within 
themselves, produced a spontaneous revolt at the 
overwhelming horror! The body had hung fourteen 
minutes, and the sheriff and his men, including the 
minister, and “ the law’s last functionary,” adjourned 
to dinner and wine. That over, they returned; the 
corpse was cut down, deposited in the coffin and con- 
signed to the tender keeping of the students of the 
hospital. 

I must, previous to closing this rather prolix narra- 
tive, briefly describe the scene during the sherifl’s ab- 
sence. On his departure the circle closed round the 
gallows and the wagon, some mounting to the side of 
the latter by the wheels, and others seating themselves 
on the framework of the former. The heart of the 
reader would sicken at the recital of the particulars ; 
suffice it that I give an instance or two of the depravi- 
ty exhibited on the occasion, On the floor of the wag- 
on lay the shoes of the dead man. One of the hope- 
fal class for whose edification the hanging had been 
done, taking hold of them observed, in the dialect of 
the neighborhood. ‘‘ By , they’re clumpers ; how 
I wish I’d a seen ’em before he was swung off; I'd a 
made him a bid at em.” ‘“ They're a perquisite of 
Jack Ketch,” remarked a second, both of which sallies 
were hailed with decided approbation. While this 
was proceeding at the wagon, the body itself was not 
unmolested. A bumpkin kneeling on the back of the 
frame, reached out his hand to that of the corpse, 
swinging it round so as to bring the face towards him. 
He then seized the wrist, and after examining the cuff, 
discovered a pin, which he exposed aloft, exclaiming 
with an oath, “ this will do to pick my teeth after din- 
ner.” In this hero I recognized the ruffian whom my 
sensibility had so offended fifteen minutes before.— 
Another, equally eager to signalize himself, twisted 
the body round and examined the other hand. A ery 
of derision added chagrin to disappointment; while the 
more fortunate explorator, sticking the trophy in the 
breast of his coat, was greeted with obstreperous 
plaudits. The dead man’s legs were parted, and his 
manacles exposed ; and one essayed even to lift the 
cap, but failed to reach it. Altogether the scene was 
so disgustingly brutal that I cannot choose but shud- 
der at its remembrance, even afier the lapse of nine 
years. 

I shall close by observing, that the philanthropic ad- 
vocate of capital punishment would do well to balance 
the evil with the good of these exhibitions. If the in- 
fluence on the actual spectator is apparently so strong- 
ly counteractive of one of our principal motives to the 
infliction of punishment, viz: the “‘ example,” what 
effects can we rationally anticipate in those who never 
attend such spectacles? The fact is, that the practice 
and parade of throttling the image of God, can have no 
other effect than to endurate the heart, and reduce the 
standard value of human life ; while some are shocked 
and others depraved, none are improved. Where 
murder is contemplated the hangman is never thought 
of, or, if so, only in the hope of being eluded: and, 
unless hanging can extinguish a hope itself, we must 
hope in vain for any good results from its continuance. 
If society possessed not the means of protecting itself 
from repeated murderous aggressions upon its peace 
by the same individual, then would it be justified in 
resorting to present methods : but, the fact is, that the 
advantage of withdrawing the stare sanction from the 
motive which leads to most murders, viz: retribution 
or revenge, would be accompanied by many collateral 
ones, such as the chances allowed the guilty of solid 
penitence and reparation ; the benefits accruent to the 
state from the labor of the criminal for the term of his 
natural life, and the moral effect, indicated as above, 
of a legal recognition of the entire sacredness of life. 
Law is not more a reflex of the national character—as 
in England, or an effect of the popular will—as in 
America, than the popular character is of the laws.— 
Rigorous statutes make a crue] people; but those con- 
ceived in the mild spirit of protective benevolence, 
speak at once to the moral sense of mankind, furn- 
ishing, as they do, the example and the precept.’ 





Execution or a Stave.—We take the following 
statement of an assault with intent to kill, made by 
a negro upon his overseer, from the Attakapas Ga- 
zette of the Sth ult: 

‘A negro belonging to Mr. L. Savoy was hired some 
time since to work on the plantation of Mr. Ch. Du- 
rand, a few miles from St. Martinsville. Having ab- 
sented himself on the night of Sunday, the 2d ult., 
the pext morning Mr. E. Leblanc, overseer of the 


plantation, insisted upon knowing where he had pass- 
ed the night. The negro, instead of giving a submis- 
sive answer, became excited and insolent. Mr. Le- 
bhlane then told some of the negroes to arrest him ; 
but he defied them al], and observed that neither ne- 


ero nor white man should ever place his hand on him, 
Ir. Leblane then made an attempt to arrest him, but 
the negro, having watched his movements,seized a hoe, 
and as the overseer advanced upon him he gave him 
a heavy blow on the head, and made off towards St. 
Martinsville. Mr. Leblanc, although severely wound- 
ed. mounted his horse anc«pursued the negro, who 
was arrested by a third person, near the plantation of 


from the St. Martinsville Creole, that on Saturday the 
/Sth ult., he was arraigned before a jury of six free- 
holders, tried under the provisions of the Black Code, 
and sentenced to be hung. The sentence was carried 
‘into effect on the Wednesday following, when his ex- 
ecution was witnessed by a considerable gathering of 
people.—Ex. paper. 
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THE PRICE OF HANGING. 
Among the various facts connected with the Re. 
‘form in which we are engaged, is that of the cost of 
‘hanging. We recollect when in Vermont, in com- 
|pany with a distinguished clergyman, that an esti- 
'mate was made of the various expenses connected 
with the last execution in that State. He made out 
|that it could not have been far from THIRTY- 
|THOUSAND DOLLARS. In this estimate was 
| included the cost to the thousands who were present. 
He put their me at one dollar a day. Some came 
from a great distance, and of course were some days 
on the road. Then the expense of trials, imprison- 
ment, the Sheriff, &c. &c. We do not know the 
| price in Vermont for hanging, but in the enlightened, 
| bumane state of Massachusetts for one or more it is 
/TWENTY DOLLARS. 
| In Georgia the criminal has to pay for his own 
execution! This is indeed carrying out literally the 
old adage, hanging a man and making him pay forty 
shillings besides!) Whether the Georgian law allows 
the prisonerto make his own bargain or not we do 
not know, or whether if he is unable to pay for his 
own hanging he is let off, we have never heard! 
In Spain, Wm. Ladd says that executions were 
_put off for months, because no one could be found 
base enough to accept the office of executioner.— 


own life if he would perform the vile and hateful 
office on another. Then after the deed was done, 


The plan adopted was for the priest to throw the 
purse as far as possible, and then the degraded 
wretch ran to pick it up, and hastened to escape 
from the shuddering execrations of all who had 
known him asa hangman. Even the poor animal 
that carried the criminal and his coffin in a cart to 
the foot of the gallows, was an object of universal 
loathing. He was cropped and marked, that he 
might be known as the ‘hangman’s donkey.’ No 
man, however great his needs, would use the beast, 
either for pleasure or labor; and the peasants were 
so averse to having him pollute their fields with his 
footsteps, that when he was seen approaching, the 
boys hastened to open the gates, and drive him off 
with hisses, sticks, and stones.’ 

We believe in England it is usual to give the 
clothes of the criminal to the hangman. We have 
heard that somewhere, we believe in our own State, 
that in one instance where the criminal was exe- 
cuted, he was so poor that when swung off, his 
rags fluttered in the wind! What a perquisite! We 
wonder who has the gallows! In Concord, Mass., 
and in Amherst, N. H., they have packed away 
this ghastly instrument for future use! It might 





be well to keep one for succeeding generations to 


wonder at! They might be preserved for museums. 
And then the artist might furnish a painting rep- 
resenting a New Zealand Chief picking the bones of 
an enemy ! } 
Even in a pecuniary point of view this neck-break- 
ing institution is very costly, to say nothing of the 
crimes committed around the gallows. In Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania, on an execution day, twenty- 





eight persons were committed to jail for divers of- 
fences, such as MURDER, larceny, &c. Many gentle- 
men lost their pocket-books, though the pickpockets 
‘escaped, or the jail would have overflowed. One 
/man was apprehended for murder, and had the same 
irons put on him which had scarcely been laid off long 
enough by Letchler to get cold! A gentleman alluding 
to Pennsylvania in past times, says, ‘Executions in 
this State are scenes of riot and every species of 
wickedness. Forty thousand persons have been in 
,attendance on such occasions. In the country two 
or three days are employed in the merry-making, 
;much after the manner of fairs in former days.’ 

| Such area few facts connected with the price of 
-hanging. We close with one question, which is 
'best, to be at all this expense to break a man’s 
neck, or lay out the same money for means to ef- 
fect his reformation ? 


Philosophy of the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 


This is the title of a communication which we 
find in the Barnstable Patriot of last week, designed 
to uphold the falling gallows. Desirous that our 
|readers may know what can be said on both sides of 
this important question, we present the article of 
‘A Freeman.’ Observe how contemptuously he 


|; Sometimes a condemned criminal was offered his 


no one would approach him to give him his price.— | 


| Reformers.’ 

‘A Freeman’ says, ‘to say that the execution of 
the guilty criminal for an atrocious murder, is in any 
| way calculated to increase the propensity to commit 

murder, or any other capital offence, is a wilful and 
criminal violation of every rule in metaphysical 
reasoning, and shows an entire ignorance of man, 
‘his nature and physical constitution.’ Facts are 
worth much more than ‘ metaphysical reasoning.’— 
Let us look at some. Go to Worcester, in this State. 
| A few weeks ago Thomas Barrett was executed 
there. Scarcely were the irons cold which he had 
worn, before they were put upon the limbs of an- 
other who had committed murder, and that too, di- 
rectly under the walls of the prison where B. was 
hung. Another person has since committed a capi- 
tal offence in the same county. In Plymouth county 
| Seth Perry has since killed two persons, and wound- 
ed a third. Look now at Philadelphia, where Samuel 
Zephon was executed a few days since. Read the 
accounts Which we published in the Hangman of 
last week, of the brutal sé@enes which transpired in 
connection with that melancholy and horrid deed. 
The last ‘ Temperance Standard’ of that city says :— 

‘The district of Moyamensing, in which the gal- 
lows performed its barbarous task, instead of being 
| awe-struck and solemnized, was for several days af- 
| terwards converted into a pandemonium, The spirit 
of violence and ruffianism was never so rife.—Rev- 
elry and riot assumed unbridled license. The an- 
nals of Philadelphia have seldom if ever exhibited 
a Sabbath so stained with drunkenness, disorder 
-and confusion, as on that following the Friday of 
‘the execution. To the moralist and the jurist, the 
‘lesson should not be lost. Let it be remembered, 
that the district which witnessed the solemn and 
‘awful spectacle of a malefactor strangled to death 
on the charge of killing a fellow-man, was, the very 
next day, the scene of another murder, and for 
several days after the theatre of almost incessant 
fighting, in which a number of persons were se- 
_verely injured, and the lives of many others jeo- 
parded; and that in the course of a week an infant 
child was murdered in the same district! These 
facts are especially worthy of the consideration of 
such persons as claim for the gallows a useful and 
a moral influence.’ 
| Here follows the article to which we have referred 
‘from the Barnstable Patriot. We doubt not that 
our friends in Barnstable County, will take all proper 
notice of ‘A Freeman.’ 

‘Mr. Epiror :—You are doubtless aware that New 
England has, for the last ten or fifteen years, been 
/ the scene of many atrocious and cold-blooded mur- 
'ders; whereas formerly it was proverbial for mo- 
rality, virtue, and steady haluis. Now, sir, it is an 
| axiom in philosophy, that nothing can take place 
| 





| 


| 


without having for its origin, or basis, a cause ;— 
hence naturally arises the question, what is the érue 
| cause of the increase of those crimes in the Northern 
States, where they have hitherto generally been 
punished with death? However strange it may 
appear, certain it is that there isa class of modern 
philosophers and reformers, who unblushingly declare 
that Capital Punishment is the direct producing 
cause of those murders which weekly and daily oc- 
cur, and they, therefore, are, with indefatigable la- 
bor, trying to do away with the gallows. And here 
it is proper to observe, that those reformers seem 
very much divided in opinion, in regard to a substi- 
tute: some are for reforming the murderer, and 
others are for throwing a mantle of sympathy over 
him, and letting him run at large. “ For,” say they, 
“the gallows is a disgrace to the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” This is wisdom and philosophy with a ven- 
geance! To punish any crime with death, unless it 
be for a wilful premeditated murder, is morally 
wrong: yea, it is unnatural ; and to convince man- 
kind that itis so, has been, and ever will be, the 
labor of every genuine philanthropist; but to strike 
from our criminal code the punishment of death as 
the penalty for murder, is in every sense of the 
word, Jacobinism, and should at once be blasted in the 
bud—for this proposition is the true cause of those 
murders which of late so frequently occur. The 
punishment of death for murder, is an instinctive 
law, enacted by man’s nature, and has been, is, and 
ever will be, tolerated by every nation upon earth, 
because it is so nearly connected with self-defence.— 
All men naturally hold existence equally dear, for 
which reason he who deprives another of his life, 
forfeits his own, as being only an equivalent, and to 
this, every individual consents, who lives, acts and 
moves under this social compact of law. Were it 
not so, the murderer would never conceal from the 
public eye his guilt, however great the sympathy 
shown towards him by Jacobins and Reformers.— 
This is a position taken in metaphysical reasoning 
that cannot be destroyed, notwithstanding the sophis- 
try and false arguments of experimental reformers 
to the contrary. ‘To take the life of a man, for the 
commission of a capital offence,” say those who 
would do away with all law, order and government, 
|“is an infringement of the prerogative of the Al- 
mighty, seeing that we cannot give life, which is 
equally dear to the murderer as to the murdered.” — 
And here I would observe that Ae who destroys the 
gallows, without showing a sudstitute, brings himself 
| within the pale of criminal justice, and should be 
considered asthe common enemy of mankind—for 
to deprive a man of his liberty is equally an in- 
fringement of nature, as to deprive him of life.— 
Capital Punishment is objected to on the ground that 
it has a bad moral tendency, and is the produ- 
cing cause of crime, particularly murder, and there- 
fore should be abolished. To say that the execution 
of a guilty criminal for an atrocious murder, is in 
'any way calculated to increase the propensity to 
‘ceinmit murder, or any other capital offence, is a 
wilful and criminal violation of every rule in meta- 
| physical reasoning, and shows an entire ignorance of 
{ nan, his nature and physical constitution ; for it is 
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an universal maxim that example is far better than 
precept; if it were not so, admonition would be the 
reward of crime, and precept the sword of justice, 
“Tf,” as a late writer observes, “the sword of wa, 
is held out as the last reason of kings,” (Ultima 
Ratio Regum) so the above objection may be con. 
sidered the last offered by fools. In a future number, 
I shall show the political condition of, those coun. 
tries (viz. Russia, Rome and Belgium) which are 
held up as a pattern to the United States, by Mr, 
Spear, and others.—And here I would correct an 
error which has been circulated far and wide, that 
there is no Capital Punishment in several Europeap 
nations. I declare positively to the contrary. There 
is no nation on earth, nor ever was, where there 
was, or is, less waste of human life than in the 
United States. This I shall show in future, when 
I review Russia in juxtaposition with New England, 
A FREEMAN,” 
Harwich, April, 1845. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Jonun B. Goven.—This is a 
beautiful litthe work of 172 pages. Price 37 1-2 ets, 
It will be read doubtless with much interest by the 
friends of this distinguished Temperance Orator, and 
will, we trust, help onward the glorious cause of tota! 
abstinence from all that can intoxicate. 
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Tue Curistian’s puty To society.—This is the 
tite of a Sermon recently preached in Chelmsford, 
Masssachusetts, by Rev. Darivs Fornes. The au- 
thor informs us in his preface, ‘that the delivery of 
this discourse so much offended quite a number of 
the most prominent members of his congregation, 
that they quit the meeting, and have done all in 
their power to effect his dismission from the pastoral! 
charge on its account. Bro. Forbes is not by any 
means the first minister who has been obliged to 
leave his place because of his faithfulness. Though 
most religious societies like to have the errors of 
their opposers preached against, yet they are not al- 
ways willing to be shown their own faults. 


—— LD ~, 


EXECUTION IN| PHILADELPHIA, 


A thrill of horror run through our veins as we 
read the accounts of the execution of Zephon in the 
Philadelphia papers, some of which we published last 
week. 

Zephon, the colored man, who was hanged at Phil. 
adelphia on Friday, by a mistake of the executioner 
fell at first so far that his feet struck the earth. The 
second attempt was successful. 

The Times describes the scene :— 

‘The drop fell—and instantly a thrill of horror 
seized upon the lookers-on, and an involuntary excla- 
mation of pity escaped the lips of all! The execution- 
er had allowed too much length to the rope, and th 
fall being greater by two feet than it should have 
been, brought the miserable victim of the law to the 
ground, which his feet struck with sufficient violence 
to make a considerable impression in the loose earth. 
The concussion and shock severely stunned him, 
though he sustained only a slight injury. The noose 
remained slack, and his neck, fortunately, was not 
burt. 


The construction of the drop, which was the com- 
mon trap with hinges, supported by the jointed prop, 
also hinged, rendered the task of re-erecting it, the 
work of but a moment or two; and the poor wretch, 
groaning from mental and physical suffering, was 
borne up the ladder by four men, and on being placed 
upon his feet, stood a second time upon the platform, 
composed and tranquil, The rope was now properly 
secured, the noose once more adjusted, and the Sher- 
iffagain speaking words of encouragement to the 
felon, and receiving his dying blessing, quickly bade 
him a last farewell; and in five minutes from the 
occurrence of the unlucky and distressing accident, 
the murderer had felt the awful realities of death 
upon the gallows.’ 


When will this neck-breaking system come to an 
end? What a sight! Behold the Sheriff talking with 
his half-murdered victim! Again encouraging him 
to submit to be drawn up tothe gallows a second 
time! And then, the poor felon imparting to him 
his dying blessing. It wonld have been still more 
dreadful if the execution had been public. But the 
community have become so disgusted at these brutal! 
exhibitions, that now the Sher'ff must do his bloody 
work within the walls of the prison yard. [See list 
of those States in the catalogue of those under sen- 
tence of death in another column. ]} 

What a comment upon the immorality of the gal- 
lows ! What an office to accept! To be a public 
hangman! No wonder the whole civilized world 
has agreed to detest and abhor the executioner.— 
How coolly is this outrageous scene described :— 
The Times says, * The concussion and shock severely 
stunned him, though he sustained only slight injury: 
The noose remained slack and his neck fortunately, was 
not hurt!!!’ A very fortunate circumstance indeed 
that he was not killed by the fall! The Sheriff would 
not then have had the infinite satisfaction of hanging 
up his victim a second time! Oh no, the criminal 
must die in the manner pointed out§by the law. We 
remember an execution that once occurred in this 
city where the felon had attempted to cut his throat 
and become his own executioner. He had almost 
accomplished his bloody work, when the hour of ex- 
ecution arrived and he was then taken from his cell 
in a chair, the rope was placed around his gashed 
neck, and he was coolly murdered. What an out 
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rageous law! And yet when we lift up our feeble 
yoice against it, and plead to spare the victim, the 
community cry out morbid sympathy! humanity- 
mongers! And even the priests who minister at 
God’s altar (?) ery out for blood. Even the church 
‘where the name of the blessed Redeemer is pro- 
‘nounced, ‘ who came not to destroy men’s lives but 
to save them,’ is polluted with blood. ‘The land is 
%l| of blood. What is our earth but one vast 
‘charnel house? And when will this murderous 


To 
effect this, the public mind must be aroused. Legis- 


cleansed. Every where must the great truth be 
wade to stand forth in bold relief; ‘Tou sHaLt 
wor KILL.’ When this greatcommand is once felt 
end experienced, then, and not till then, will the gal- 
jows fall, and every other murderous institution, 
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Newspaper Subscriptions.—The Postmaster General 
has prepared instructions to deputy postmasters, un- 
der the new post office law, which goes into opera- 
tion on the Ist of July next. The limitation of the 
franking privilege of postmasters has cut off the usual 
ynode of transmitting subscriptions to papers. The 
following method is therefore substituted, by the Post- 
naster General, as a provision for the transmission of 
money : 

‘Money for newspaper subscriptions, not exceeding 
£10 in each case, may be paid to a Postmaster for 
the purpose of being paid to the publisher of a news- 
paper at any other office. The P. M. is, in such case, 
jo give to the person paying the money, a receipt 
therefor, and to advise forthwith the Postmaster, 
Whois to pay said amount, of such deposit. Upon 


THE 


HANGMAN. 








I Jearn to my sorrow that James Eagar is to be } 
hung this week. Mr. O’Sullivan has done what he 
could and others, but all in vain! More particulars 
about that, hereafter. Babe, the pirate, who was to 
have been hung in June, will be respited to another 
year. 

I am now in the office of the Prison Association 
waiting for friend Hopper, the Quaker,. who has done 
so much for the criminal. In the afternoon I in- 
tend visiting the Tombs to see Eager, and also Polly 
Bodine, who was found guilty of murder. 

There are to be twenty-one Anniversaries of Bene- 
volent Societies in New York this week, and to 
grace them, the community must go to work and 
hanga man. Would it not be wel! to have it done 
in Broadway, that the people on their way to church 
might see one of their fellow-beings dangling in 
the air? But enough for the present. Friend Hop- 
per has just entered. C. Spear. 


A SERMON ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


tO Rev. Oris A. Skinner will preach a sermon 
on CariTaL PunisHMent in the Universalist Church, 
Warren street, next Sunday afiernoon. Go and hear 
him. We hope other clergymen in the city, and in 
the country, will imitate his example. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA, 


The steamship Hibernia arrived at this port on 
Tuesday, the 6th inst., bringing London and Liver- 
pool papers to the 19th ult. We extract the following 
articles in relation to our cause from Wilmer & Smith's 


| of progress and even ultimate triumph. 


of every obstacle, and there were many cheering signs | 
Among the 
friends of the cause were many of our most distin- 
guished citizens. The Vice President of the United | 
States was well known to bea friend of the cause, | 
and both the late and present Governer of the State | 
were ready to sign a bill for the abolition of the gal- 
lows. Prof. Patterson alluded to the common device 
of the friends of the Death Penalty, of attempting to 
arrest the progress of the Reform by denouncing as 
Infidels those engaged in it. But our limits will not | 
allow us to follow Prof. Patterson at greater length. | 
His remarks were deeply interesting, and were listen- | 

| 

| 

| 


ed to with great attention. 

The Chairman read a letter from Vice President | 
Daas, expressing his regret that he was not able to | 
be present at the meeting, but atthe same time 
avowing his full concurrence in the objects of the So- 
ciety. 

Wenpett Puituirs of Boston, was the next speaker. 
He argued against the gallows, not on the ground of | 
the inviolability of human life, but because it had been 
proved an utterly inefficient means of preventing 
murder. With an eloquence to which no report could | 
do justice, he reviewed the Scriptural argument in fa- | 
vor of the gallows, and exposed in a masterly mans | 

| 
| 
| 





ner the inconsistencies and incongruities of its de- 
fenders. 

Wiiiam L. Garrison next took the floor, and af- | 
ter a brief, but exceedingly pertinent exordium pro- | 
ceeded to give consecutively the reasons which in-| 
duced him to seek the abolishment of Capital Punish- | 
ment. We regret that our limits do not allow us to, 
give even a sketch of his eloquent remarks. | 

We congratulate the friends of this Reform on the | 
high character of this meeting. It was certainly a, 
most effective gathering, and cannot fail to tell pow- 
erfully in favor of the good cause. As we left before | 
the meeting closed, we are unable to state what time | 
it adjourned.’ 


Henry W. McCorry, for 


MARYLAND! 
Time of execu- 


the murder of Paul Roux. 


tion Friday, June 27, 1845. 
PENNSYLVANIA ! Francis Basver, 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 

on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 

LOUISIANA! Paving, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

INDIANA! Hosea Cook, for the mur- 
der of John Champe. Time of execution 
10th of June. 


> Executions are now private in_the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. 


Receipts For casH To May 12.—W. B., Pine- 
grove, $1; F. M. A., Carroll, $1; P. M., Nelson Fac- 
tory, $1; P. B. P., No. Windham, 25cts.; F. 0. S., 
Kennebunk, $1; O. P. J., Hanover, $1; S. W., 
Leicester, $1; P. M., Aurora, $1. 


SADA PIWY 


NOTICES. 
(> The Massachusetts Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment will hold a meeting on Friday 
of the anniversary week, (the last in May,) in the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston. Further notice will be 
given hereafter. We hope our friends from abroad 
will be here to help the cause along ! 
(Go The First Annual Meeting of the New Eng- 





European Times: 

The Hampstead Murder.—Yocker, for the murder of 
Delarue, was tried and convicted at the Old Bailey 
on the Lith ult. The prisoner, who is a man of some 
ability, aged only twenty-two, read an address to the 
jury, the substance of which was that the deceased 
had seduced a young lady to whom he introduced 
him, and bent on revenge the brother waylaid Dela- 
rue for the purpose of mutilating, but not murdering 
him; but, as Delarue was murdered, the prisoner, 
anxious to screen the real offender, went to a slaugh- 


resentation of this receipt, the amount is to be paid 
per. The Postmaster receiving the amount is to de- 
bir himself therewith in his account, and the Post- 
master paying that amount is to credit himself there- 
with, in his account of contingent expenses.— Atlas. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
EDITOR’s JOURNEY TO NEW YORK. 
New York, May 5, 1845. 
Left Boston the third day of May by way of Long 


Island Route to New York. We had not proceeded | 


Jar when we found our train on the backward move | 


| 


ter-house and disfigured his clothes in blood. The ad- 
dress was a vulgar imitation of the worst style of ro- 
mance writing, in which the culprit figured, of course, 


The passengers soon became anxious to 
as the hero, and the composition of the document, 


the cause. The cry was, ‘Engine off the 
If there is any thing calculated to create a 


te Boston. 
BLOW } 
Brack.’ | Which fills nearly a column of the daily papers, has 
Horill of horror in rail-road travelling it is the ery of 

Engine off the track! But the reader should 
Ruppose we were injured, we would inform him that 


_ been the object of his sole employment since his com- 
mittal. No one believes a syllable of the statement, 
Mr. Wakley, the coroner, says the prisoner is eaten 
The Judge (Coler- 


lest 


up with vanity and affectation. 
idge) left him no hope of mercy. 


i: was not the Locomotive connected with our train, 
ut ic belonged to the freight train which was on 
turtrack,. We were detained about an hour anda 
balf. We found this route very dreary. Wishing to 
break up the monotony of the journey, we ventured 
to approach a man who was said to be one of the 
pellionaire of New York, a gentleman who had been 
to Paris and made his fortune, and had returned back 
fo spend it in America. Turning to him we said, 
Will you accept a paper ? 

Q. What is the object of this paper ? 

A. To bring about the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
Ment. 

‘Well, Sir’ said he, ‘that is contrary to the Bible,” 
tnd why call your paper the Hangman? It would 
bave been better to have called it the guillotine. I 
don't like this mode of punishment. It is a wrong 

fay to hang a man upand strangle him to death. 

hey do these things much better in France: they 
taman’s head right off in an instant, and then 
iey kick his head one way and his body another! 
is alldone up nice: this is better than hanging. 
# will never do to abolish Capital Panishment.— 
Maly think how crime would increase. If we had 


which, it was said, would take place on the 28th. The 
next steamer will probably bring an account of his ex- 


ecution. 
Sarah Freeman.—The trial of this woman, for poi- 


arsenic, took place at Taunton on the 9h ult. Sev- 
eral verdicts of ‘ wilful murder’ were returned against 
her by a coroner’s jury, which sat at Shapwick. She 
was found guilty, and was sentenced to be hanged. 
We do not learn by the papers the time of execution. 

John Brough was executed at Strafford, on the 5ih 
ult. 

James Crowley was tried at Warwick recently for 
the murder of ove Tilsley at noon on Christmas Day, 
1842, at Spernal. Crowley had some difficulty wih 
his father, and he had Tilsley appointed constable for 
his protection. Early on Christmas Day, Crowley 
went to his father’s house, but Tilsley denied him ad- 
mittance, on which he threatened vengeance. He 
returned to his own residence, dressed himself in his 
best clothes, took a double-barre!lled gun, mounted his 
foly our community here in this country, then we | horse and rode over to his father’s ; there he met Tils- 
hight get along very well, but Europe sends over | ley, shot him dead, and went away. He escaped to 
ere the very worst part of her population. So this | America; whence he returned last year, and was ar- 
an continued to run on in a violent and boisterous | rested at Chester. When seized he admitted that he 
lanner as though he would almost hang me for my | Shot the man, which he thought ‘ it was his duty to 

lorts to abolish the hanging-system. Being quite | do.’ The evidence against him was conclusive. The 
awell at the time, I did not feel disposed to con-| jury found a verdict of guilty, and sentence of death 
end with him about the matter, more especially as | Was passed upon him. 
re had very little hope of his conversion. We ex- 
ct to find the rich generally in favor of the death- 
nalty. With them it is a mere idea of safety.— 
Miley feel secure themselves, and conclude that the 
iortest way to dispose of a’ man is to hang him, 
nd then they are no longer burdened with the ex- 
Pease of his maintenance. 

We arrived at New York about eight in the eve- 

ing. I was exceedingly fatigued and very unwell. 
yur friend, Josiah Hopper, met me on the arrival of 
he boat, and said that the Rev. Mr. Balch, and 

i¢ Rev. Mr. Sawyer had both invited me to their 
uses, 

On the Sabbath, finding my health no better, I in- 

uired for the ‘cold water doctor.’ After learning 

y difficulties, he gave me a polite invitation to go 

0 his office, and stop, as it was connected with the 
Praham house, and here I took up my quarters.— 
tis morning I have been ‘rubbed down’ by the 
“ctor’s colored man with a wet sheet over my 
loulders!’ Already have I met with some distin- 
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Tue Meetinc or tHe New York Society FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


We learn that this society held its meeting accord- 
ing to previous notice on Monday evening, 5th inst., 
at the Lyceum of Natural History, Broadway. 


‘The Hall,’ says the Tribune, ‘was crowded by a large 
and highly respectable auditory. The Chair was tak- 
en by Chancellor McCoun, President of the Society, 
who, after a few introductory observations, introduced 
to the Assembly, Prof. Patterson of Philadelphia, who 
proceeded to give a very interesting account of the 
penal legislation of Pennsylvania, and of the various 
efforts that have been made in that State to abolish 
the gallows. He traced the defeat of those efforts 
more particularly to the influence of the Clergy, who, 
he was sorry to say, had stood up against this benefi- 
cent reform. The Bible was quoied in this, as in oth- 
er cases, on the side of Wrong. The clerical friends 
of the gallows, however, were becoming more and 
more unwilling to enter upon a discussion of the 
question. In some instances, even the right to dis- 
cuss the question had been arrogantly denied. But 





It was believed | 
that he would make a confession before his execution, | 


soning her brother, Charles Dimond, by giving him | 


| Curtis, both of which were soon extinguished. Some | 


land Workingman’s Association is to be holden in this 
city, during the anniversary week in May. Due no- 
tice of the place of meeting will be given hereafier. 

(o> The Annual Meeting of the N. E. Female 
Moral Reform Society will be held on Wednesday, 
May 28th, 1845, in Hall No. 1, at the Marlboro’ Chap- 
el, Boston. 

(> There will be a Mass Washingtonian Conven- 
tion in Boston on the 29th day of May, which should 
be attended by every Washingtonian in the land. 

&g The Massachusetts Peace Society will hold 
its anniversary in this city, May 26, at 7 1-2 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Winter Street Church. Judge Jay is 
to be the orator on the occasion. 

(> The New England Anti-Slavery Convention 
will be holden in Boston, on Tuesday, May 27th, 











will be seen | 


James Eacer.—lIt 
that we have taken from our list of persons under | 


EXECUTION OF 
sentence of death, the name of James Eager. He! 
is now dead. This unfortunate criminal, says the} 
New York Herald, of Friday evening, expatiated his | 
offence against the laws of God and man, by hang- | 
ing, this day, in the yard of the City Prison. The) 
execution took place at half past 1 o’clock precisely, | 
in the presence of about seven hundred spectators. | 
lL: . | 
This execution took place on the very day that) 
the friends of the Abolition of Capital Punishment | 
were holding a meeting in New York. It I and will probably be continued, as usual, three days. 
| hav b 4 ; i . 7 i c =» i< = r M4 . My 
e een a very solemn meeting The philan | The Clergy are invited to meet in Boston, on 
thropic O’Sallivan, and others, labored to save Eager, | Monday afternoon of Anniversary week, to discuss 


} he: ~ . | e ° ° . ° 

but their efforts were unavailing. God will bless} their duties in relation to American Slavery. 
. ale : , 

them. More next week. | + The meeting will be at Ritchie Hall, Temple Ave- 
| nue, Monday, May 26th, at 3 P. M. 





James Thompson, Andrew P. Peabody, 
Joseph Allen, Henry A. Miles, 
Caleb Stetson, Fred. H. Hedge, 
Samuel Ripley, Samuel May, 
Converse Francis, James F. Clarke, 
William Ware, Geo. W. Briggs, 
* Samuel J. May, Barzillai Frost, 
Artemas B. Muzzey, Nath. Hall, 
Oliver Stearns, David Fosdick, 
James W. Thompson, John Weiss. 
Alonzo Hill. 
We copy the above notice from the Christian Reg- 
Are all clergymen invited ‘ to discuss their du- 
Why not in- 





| 
Fires In Boston, oN SunDAy AND SuNDAY hl 
—About half past 2 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, as | 
the bells were ringing for church, a fire broke out in 
a Carpenter's shop, rear of South Cedar street, des- | 
troying in whole or in part about twenty buildings. | 
The Methodist Meeting House on Church street was | 
several times on fire, but by extraordinary exertions | 
was saved, although supposed to be damaged to the! 
amount of $2,000. The total loss at this fire can-| 
| 
| 
| 


ister. 
ties in relation to American Slavery ?’ 
vite those who are not clergymen ? 

(> Appison Davis, will lecture on Capital Punish- 
ment in the Second Universalist Church in Lynn, on 
Sunday Evening, May 25th, at 6 o’clock. 


not be less than $50,000, 

About 12 0’clock at night, a fire broke out in a 
| Caulker’s and Graver’s establishment in East Boston, | 
which was consumed. 











was 


— = 
| 
| MARRIED: 


A third fire was in Crescent Place—a shed 
destroyed, together with a brick and wooden house 
on Pitts street. In this city, Mr James A. Bean to Miss Harriet E, 
Davis. 

Mr Richard W. Lothrop, of Cohassett, to Miss 
Hannah F. Morse, of Saco, Me. 

2y Rev Mr Taylor, Mr Samuel R. Smith, of Balti- 
more, to Miss Martha Matson, of Boston. 

By Rev Mr Lothrop, Mr Ossian D. Ashley, to Miss 
Harriet A. Nash. 

William Bellamy to Ann Maria, daughter of Benja- 
min Dodd, Esq. 

Mr James Hall to Miss Mary Ann Kimball. 


A fourth fire soon commenced in Garden street— 
| Some eight or ten houses were destroyed. ° Loss 
| not less than $25,000. | 
| 

! 








At 6 o’clock Monday morning, a fire was discovered 
in the office of the Boston Courier, and at 7 o’clock | 
another in the Looking Glass Manufactory of Samuel! 


of these fires were doubtless the work of incen-| 
diaries | 





DIED: 


In this city, Miss Harriet Martin, in the 18th year 
of her age. 

Dean Willis, Esq, 89. 

Mr Charles H. Morrison, 24. 

Mr William Oliver, 64. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


NEW YORK! Base, the pirate. Now t 
j a lew York Citv. Tl Mr Henry Roby, 79. 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The} yy) was c. Foster, 25 years, 8 1-2 months, son of 
time of execution is fixed by the Presidentin| Robert Foster, late of Cherrytield, Me. 
June 1845. Miss Mary M. Jennison, 73. 


MAINE! ‘Tomas Tuorn, for murder. | 
Now confined at hard Jabor in the State Pri- | 





THE HANGMAN, 


, ‘ 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. The) Published every Wednesday Morning, at 38 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed | -? : 
: . Ne P Cornhill, Boston. 
till one year after sentence, and not even| 

TERMS.—One Douvar a year, in advance. Twen- 


then without an order from the Executive. | 
VERMONT! 


‘ ‘ , ty-Five Cents will be added for every three months’ 
Evcene Cuirrorp, for the | 
murder of his wife and child. Time of exe-| 
cution not fixed. The law is now that | 
there ae fifteen won seg epathory ies. Ten Dollars in advance for Thirteen Copies.— 
sentence and execution, an en the crim | single apaibers Two Goats. 
nal is to be hung without an order from | = 

J. N. BANG, PRINTER. 


delay. 
Subscriptions received for six months. 
Five Dollars will be received in advance for Six Co- 





Wished friends of humanity. the friends of the Reform had persevered in the face | 


—_ 


the Executive. | 
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From the True Scottish Edinburgh Chartist. 
EXECUTION, 


Ask not, will one be found to do the deed,— 

A deed whose ruthless contrast would enshrine 
Murder itself among the virtues rare,— 

The passionless extinguishment of life : 

See men who boast themselves ‘ respectable,’ 
Aposiles of the decencies of life, 

Who ne’er offended custom’s lightest law, 

See such, with puppet mummery bedeck’d, 
Swelling with pride of their fantastic garb, 
Cheerful consent to grace the hangman’s work, 
And act the chief parts in the murderous show. 
Or look on him—yon stately state-fed priest ;— 
Oh, holy God ! is this thy minister ? 

Does he indignant shake the dust from off 

His feet, and cry to heaven against the crime ? 
He but assists the executioner, 

And howls the hymn, ‘ Glory to God on high, 
On earth be peace and good will toward men,’ 
Whilst rope and drop are ready set to work. 
No murder like the murder of the law ! 

Hot blood, revenge, or lustful appetite 

Of gold, may whet the knife and point its edge, 
To rust for ever in the assassin’s breast. 

The law alone can murder without hate, 
Owning no grain compunction for the act ; 

Kill while it smiles,—condemn, yet mock with pity, 
And with a ‘ Lord, have mercy on your soul,’ 
Consign its victim to the hangman’s cord. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—No. U1. 


UNNECESSARY 


m — Pr 


AND INEXPEDIENT. 

Having in our former numbers shown that 
Capital Punishment is not warranted by the 
general voice of the Scriptures, either of the 
Old or New Testament; that the express and 


teh command of God in the Decalogue for-! 


ids the taking of life; that no human tribunal 
has, or can have, the authority to inflict the 
death-penalty on human beings; that man, not 
having the right to take his own life, can not 
delegate that right to others; and that the law 
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| 


of Capital Punishment, being founded in revenge | 


alone, is directly at war with Christianity and 


the precepts, commands and spirit of the New-| 
Testament ; we now propose to show that it is’ 


wholly unnecessary and inexpedient. 

1, It is unnecessary. Whatever arguments 
may have been offered, or whatever circum- 
stances may have existed in former ages that 
might seem to require Capital Punishment— 
whether arising from the migratory habits of par- 
ticular tribes or nations of men, or from the want 
of prisons or safe places of confinement for the 
criminal, and the danger hence arising to the 


| 


| 


community from allowing the murderer or crimi-| 


nal to run at large, these arguments and cireum- 
stances can not now be urged—they no longer 
exist. There is no necessity now of putting the 
criminal to death for the safety of the public, 
especially in a civilized nation, or any Christian 
community, (and on such alone do we expect 
our arguments will have any bearing or effect.) 
For we have prisons, penitentiaries, and houses 
of refuge and reformation, where the prisoner 
can be confined and the community made secure 
from his future depredations. No one will pre- 
tend but what the community may be secured, 
against the subsequent crimes of the convicted 
criminal, or that his death is absolutely necessary 
for the public safety. : ; 

But it will be urged, perhaps, that his death is 
necessary as a terrorto, and a restraint upon, 
other criminals—that were the law of Capital 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Punishment abolished, crimes would increase, | 


murders become more frequent, and the guilty 
become more and more hardened and embolden- 
ed in crime. This, perhaps, to some, may ap- 
pear both plausible and probable; but facts do 
not sustain the position : 
fully refute and condemn it. 

All history, pertaining to this subject, proves 
that the more sanguinary and severe the penal- 
ties are in any country, the more extensively ar 
murder and other crimes committed; and that 
the more mild and humane are the laws, the less 
frequent do crimes become; yea, that where 
Capital Punishment has been wholly abolished, 
murders and other capital offences have greatly 
diminished, and become of very rare occurrence 
jn those countries. When the empress Eliza- 
beth ascended the throne of Russia, she pledged 
herself never to inflict the punishment of death 
on any of her subjects: and she kept her pledge. 
And very rarely, has this penalty been resorted 
to by any of her successors on the throne of that 


vast empire ; and what has been 


on the contrary, they 


the result 7— 


Answer. Crime has great!y diminished. Count 
de Segur, on his return from St. Petersburg, | 
declared that ‘ Russia, under the operation of 


this law, was one of the countries in which the 


least number of murders.was committed,’—ad- 


ding that Catharine herself had several times said 
to him, ‘ We must punish crime without imita- 
ting it; the punishment of death is rarely any 


thing but a useless barbarity.’ 
work on Capital Punishment, p. 77. 


ministration; and that 


murder. 


Punishment was inflicted. * * * 


any increase of crimes.’ 


In Belgium, Capital Punishment has been prac- 
tically abolished since 1829; and the superin- 


See Spear’s late 
In the 
same work we find the following facts exhibited. 
At Bombay, Sir James Mackintosh, in his fare- 
well charge to the grand jury of the supreme 
court at Bombay, July 20, 1811, shows that the 
gradual diminution of Capital Punishment had 
the effect of diminishing crime under his ad- 
its total abolishment has 
still further reduced crime, especially that of 
He says, ‘the murders under the for- 
mer period, (when Capital Punishments were 
generally inflicted,) were very nearly as three to 
one, to those in the latter, in which no Capital 
Two hun- 
dred thousand men have been governed for seven 
years without Capital Punishment, and without 
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tending officers of the prisons declare, that, from | 


experience, they have found that the abolition 
of Capital Punishment ‘tends greatly to soften 
This 
For if the 
maxim of Jesus be true, that all they that take 
the sword, (or constantly wield and employ im- 
plements of destruction and death,) shall perish, 
or be liable to perish, by the same, the converse 
of the proposition is equally true, that those who 
totally discard and disuse the implements of 


he disposition of the mass of the people.’ 
is what we might naturally expect. 


destruction and death, shall be comparatively 
safe from their power. 


By a table exhibiting the crimes and execu-| 
number otf 
years, it is demonstrated that the greater the 
number of executions the greater the number 
of capital crimes were committed, and vice versa, 
the fewer the executions the fewer the crimes 
Look at the following table, drawn | 


tions in France and Prussia for a 


committed. 





| 


up by Mons. Duepetianx, inspector general of | 


prisons, exhibiting the result in seven provinces: 


Be.Gium. EXECUTIONS. Mvrpens. 


In 19 years ending 1814, | 533. | 399, or 21 per ann. | 

a dangling high above the earth by hundreds of 
thousands ot people at once! 
shocked at the very thought of such exhibi- 


1829, . 114,or 8 perann. 
1834, | None. | 20,or 4 perann. 


do do 
do do 

In a document, or series of Tables, submitted 
to the British Parliament, it is shown by Table 


In 15 
In 5 


3, that in the years following the execution of 


all those convicted, the commitments of murder, 
as compared with those of the previous year, 
decreased 2 per cent. Table 4 shows in the 


years following commutation, the commitments | 
Table 5, | 


for murder decreased 35 per cent. 
that in the years following acquittal’s on the 
ground of insanity, the commitments for murder 
decreased 32 per cent. Table 6, that in the 
years following those in which there were com- 


mitments and no convictions, the commitments | 
happy Dr. Dodd, in his sermon on this subject, 


decreased 23 per cent. Thus clearly demon- 


strating that with the decrease of rigor and | 


severity in punishment, crimes (instead of in- 
creasing as the advocates of Capital Punish- 
ment say they would) actually decrease with un- 
paralleled rapidity. 

One more fact under this head. In Tuscany, 
the Grand Duke, Leopold, totally and for ever 
abolished the punishment of death in his do- 
minion, more than half a century ago. M. Ber- 


enger in his report to the French Chamber of 


Deputies, in 1838, thus speaks of the result.— 
He says the punishment of death was abolished 
during a period of twenty-five years in Tuscany, 
‘and the penal legislation had so improved the 
character of the people there, that there was a 
time when the prisons of the Grand Duchy were 
found entirely empty. 
sufficiently that the abolition of the punishment 


of death is capable of producing the most  salu- | 
‘that in) 


tary effects. Mr. Livingston says, 
Tuscany, where murder was not punished With 
death, only five had been committed in twenty 
years; while in Rome, where that punishment 
is inflicted with great pomp and parade, sixty 
murders were committed in the space of three 
months, in the city and vicinity.’ 


Thus, facts demonstrate, beyond dispute or | 
cavil, that Capital Punishment is unnecessary | 


either for the safety of individuals or communi- 
ties, for the restraining or diminishing crime ;— 
nay, that so far from being necessary for either 


of these purposes, its total abolition, where it | 


has been tried, ‘tend greatly to soften the dis- 


position of the mass of the people,’ to make | 
individuals and communities more quiet, more | 
/or even to common humanity. 


pacific, more safe, and greatly to restrain and 


diminish crimes of all descriptions, and especi- | 


ally the crime of murde: that the more mild 
and merciful government and laws, the more 
mild and pacific will be the subjects. 

2. Capital Punishment is inexpedient. 
hardly be necessary to Jabor this point to any 
considerable extent; for if, as we have clearly 
demonstrated, it be unnecessary, either for pri- 
vate or public safety, or for restraining crime, 


and its total abolition tends greatly to promote | 
both these objects, it must follow as a legitimate | 


and irresistible conclusion, that its infliction is 
inexpedient. 


both unnecessary, and dangerous or pernicious. 
The only grounds that we think of, on which 
its expediency has been, or could be, urged, 


Behold enough to prove | 


It will | 


No argument or sophistry can | 
make it appear that that is expedient, which is | 


' ment of his punishment.’ 


are, 1, its necessity for the public safety ; 
efficacy as a restraint upon others by the dread- 
ful example of execution; and 3, its economy 
of expense, it being less expensive to execute 
the criminal and get rid of him at once, than to 


support him in prison through life. 


The facts we have adduced above set aside 
It seems to us they also 
effectually nullify, or set aside, the second. But 
if any thing more were wanting here, it may be 
found in the additional fact that public execu- 
tions, as is now generally admitted, tend to bru- 
talize and harden the hearts of the spectaters, 


the first plea entirely. 


2, its 


to familiarize them with all the associations of 


bloodshed, carnage and death, and so far from 
restraining the evil passions, actually fan them 
As 
proof of its inexpediency and inefficiency in 
restraining or preventing the like crimes, we 
would refer to the case of Barrett’s recent exe- 
Immediately after 
his execution, another murder was committed 
in the same town, almost, if not precisely in the 
same manner as it is supposed the murder was 
committed for which poor Barrett was hung !— 
have the authorities and 
people of these United States generally become, 
of the pernicious influence of public executions 
on the spectators, that where the law of Capital 
Punishment is still in force, the executions are 
generally ordered to be performed privately, or 
Now, if 
the design and tendency of executions be to 
overawe criminals and restrain crime by the 
dreadful example, why not have them as public 
as possible—invite every body to witness them 


into a flame, and make them far worse. 


cution in Worcester, Mass. 


And so well satisfied 


in the presence of but few witnesses. 


—suspend the unhappy victim from the top of 


Bunker Hill Monument, near Boston, from the 
tops of the highest Shot Towers in New York 
and Philadelphia, from the top of Washington’s 
Monument in Baltimore, or of the Capitol of the 
nation at Washington, and so throughout the 
Union, fix on the most elevated and conspicuous 


places, where the poor victim can be seen 


‘Who is not 
tions ?—Or what wise, or prudent, or good man, 
or community would think of such a resort for 
such a purpose? Who does not believe the ef- 
fect, instead of being good and salutary, would 
be most dreadful and pernicious? To show 
more fully, if possible, the evil effects of public 
executions, we give the following extract from 
pp. 52 and 53 of the work before named. 

‘In an account of the execution of two persons 
in England, forty arrests were made for the 


same crime, [during the assemblage to witness 


the executions.]|—‘ We contantly,’ says the un- 


-~-* 


himself destined at a subsequent period (1777 
to suffer the same fate, ‘ hear of crimes not less 
flagitious than those for which the criminal is to 
die, perpetrated even at the very place and mo- 
One of the jury that 
tried and ¢onvicted poor Dr. Dodd, was executed 
on the same gallows (Tyburn) for the same of- 
fence, (forgery,) within go years afterwards. 
And so too, it is said of Fauntleroy, the cele- 
brated banker, who was executed for the same 
crime, that the idea of committing it first entered 
his mind while returning home from an execu- 
tion which he had witnessed, while passing in 
front of Newgate. ‘One grown man,’ says Mr. 
E. G. Wakefield, ‘of great mental powers and 
superior education, who was acquitted of a 
charge of forgery, assured me that the first idea 
of committing a forgery occurred to him at the 


has no authority to do it; if God has express) 
forbidden it; if its effect be pernicious on th, 
community, tending to harden and brutalize ¢), 
heart of the spectators as well as executioner; j 
it tend to increase, instead of diminishing, crime 
we say, let even the murderer Jive, till God sha) 
see fit to recall the life that He alone cou) 


give, let the cost, in dollars and cents, be whaf 


it may for supporting him. Let him live, to 1. 
pent of his crime; let him Hive to atone {i 
it if he can; let him Hue, to suffer for it th 
just and righteous punishment which he may 
endure while life and conscience last; let hig 
live, with the mark of Cain upon him, » 
abiding beacon and warning to all men 4 
shun the miserable path which he has trod~ 
Let not the gallows snatch him away from 4) 
these for the sake of sudden vengeance whic} 
God has forbidden man to take into his ow 
hands, not for the sake of saving a few dolla, 
and cents. 

The murderer may be, and doubtless is, guilt, 
deeply guilty, before God and man. He is al 
unfortunate, and an object of deep pity and con. 
miseration. He is morally, ifnot mentally, dis 
eased, deranged. And provision should be mac 
for his safe-keeping, just as much as for the uw, 
fortunate lunatic who is only mentally deranged 
Both are human beings—both created by th 
same Almighty Father, and to be regarded « 
unfortunate brethren of the human family, anj 
entitled to our sympathy and best efforts to ¢ 
them good. Criminals may be made to labor, 
too, in prison, and perhaps thus to pay the ey 
pense of their keeping: but whether this | 
done or not, one thing is settled—-we have y 
right to take their life; itis both unnecessary 
and inexpedient. We cannot put the criming 
to a worse use than to put him to death—this \ 
of no use, or worse than no use.—Evan, Mag 





Titles of Jesus. 


By CuHartes Spear. 














| 
| 


| 


moment when he was accidentally witnessing | 


the execution of Fauntleroy.’ 
Roberts, of Bristol, England, presents the as- 
tounding fact, that he conversed with one hun- 


dred and sixty-seven convicts under sentence of 


death, one hundred and sixty-four of whom bad 
witnessed executions.’ So much for the expedi- 
ency of Capital Punishment on the ground of 
its terrifying and restraining others from the 
commission of crime. 

The third argument for the expediency of 
Capital Punishment, based on the ground of its 
economy of expense, it costing less to kill the 
criminal at once than to support him in prison 
through life, is an argument that we think no 
man in his senses will ever urge, who lays any 
claim to Christian principle, refinement in morals, 
What! put a 
man to death to save the expense, in dollars and 
cents, of keeping him alive! ! With as much 


| propriety we might advocate the killing of all 


paupers who are a public charge, all lunatics who 
ean not be cured, all idiots and all superannuated 
people, whose continued existence would cost 
some dollars and cents! Such arguments might 
perhaps be urged with some success among 
some heathen nations, barbarians, savages. But 
the most, even of these, (unless they were can- 
nibals and wanted the dead bodies to devour,) 
would shrink with horror from so monstrous an 
idea. And above all things, let such an argu- 
ment never be heard from the mouth, nor seen 
to flow from the pen, of a Christian or a civilized 
man. 


If it be wrong to destroy human life; if man 


The Rey. Mr. | 





Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price §! 
phe: work has received high commendations by 

in this country and in Europe. We subjoin ater 
notices from abroad. 


From the Enquirer, London. 


‘The author has brought together, with great d 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether | 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrare 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuabie 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is a 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, bu 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be e 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock ¢ 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres 


| sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions ani 


tendency, and our bope that it will meet with a we: 
come amongst us.” 


From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 


‘We recommend this work to Christian families # 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devorious 
exercises, Werecommend it to congregational libre 
ries, asa work that will seldom be allowed to re 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we knov 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons @ 
piety and morality. And since it ts one of the goou! 
fashions of the present day for all persons who wou« 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lie 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we ci! 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. 
typography, paper, and binding, it 1s beautifully co 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ane 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wa 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress ¢ 
the house, we do not know how they could spend th 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section 
the “ Names and Titles of Jesus.”’ 


—— 


Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cuartes Spear. 
Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 62 1-2¢! 
TI‘HIS work is intended to present a concise av 
l practical view of Capital punishment. In prepa" 
ing the work the author had access to many valua! 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this count! 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter et" 
bodying O’CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 
Also a view of all the capital offences in the Unio: 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to hav 
been accomplished before. 
This work has passed through twelve editions “ 
about a year. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





‘If any man can read these Essays and not be co! 
vineed that legal killing has incited to four murde" 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to 0% 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fe! 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book w" 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poe 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it ® 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. T* 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded op!" 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Frankl!’ 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Li 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest nove 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental po™ 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our crim!D® 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—1 
York Tribune. 
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